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incident related concerning Jude 

in John xiv. 21—23; where we 
ua he addressed the following ques- 
bhis divine Master—‘* Lord! how is 
thea wilt manifest thyself unto us 
M unto the world?” © Full of ideas 
Paporal grandeur and universal mo- 
Mhe could not imagine how our Sa- 
wuld establish a kingdom without 
pang it unio the world ; a prouf how 
‘his Apostle was actuated by Jewish 
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cr 7ELOTES, THE APOSTLE. 
) sean, BUC Of the tles, thi 
om | called the site, _ m4 


bably received this latter appellation from 


. < 
golumbia it star, the warmth of his temper, or his geal in 


some particular profession of religion, be- 
fore his coming to our Saviour. It seems 
he had been one of those Galileans, ot fu- 
rious bigots, who obstinately refused to pay 
tribute to the Remans. There was a dis- 
tinct sect among the Jews, denofiiinated the 
Zealots, who were the earnest asserters of 
the honour of the law; and the purity of reli- 
gion. ‘They oftet took it upon themselves to 
question notorious offenders, without-regard 
to the leval formalities, and when the cuse 
required, to infict capital punishment upon 
them. Their zeal at length degenerating 
into all manner of licentiousness, they nut 
only became the’ pests of government at 
home, but opened a door for the Romans 
to break in upon their nation, to its final and 
irrecoverable ruin. Simon was undoubted- 
ly one of this sect. This circumstance 
however was no more a hindrance te his 
being appointed to the Apostolic office, than 
it was to Matthew to have been a publican, 
or Paul a persecutor of the church of 
God. 

When the Apostles were dispersed up 
and down the world, Simon no doubt en- 

gaged in the discharge of his sacred call- 
ing. He is said to have travelled first to- 
wards Egypt; thence to Cyrene, throug, 
Mauritama, and all Lybia, preaching the 
Gospel in those remote and barbarous coun- 
tries. Some mention that he extended his 
journeys northward evento Brituin,- where 
he preached the Gospel and wrought mira- 
cles; and that he afterwards suffered mar- 
tyrdom for the faith of Christ, “ being cra- 
cified by the infidels in the eastern country, 
and buried with them.” Others affirm, 
that after he had preached the Gospel in 

Egypt, he went into Mesopotamia, where 
he met with Jude the Apostle, and accom- 

panied him in his journey to Persia ; where, 

having gained a considerable harvest to the 

Christian faith, they were both crowned 

with martyrdom. But it may be pretty 

safely concluied that we have not much 

authentic information concerning the labours 
or death of this Apostle. 


MATTHIAS, THE APOSTLE. 


Particular remarks concerning Matthias, 
are not tu be expected from the Gospel 
history, he not being an Apostle of the first 
election. He was one of our Lord’s disciples, 
and probably one of the seventy whe had 
attended him in the whole course of his pub- 
lic ministry, and after his discease he was 
elected to the Apostleship to supply the 
vacancy occasioned by the apostacy of 
Judas Iscariot. The first important trans- 
action in which the disciples engaged, after 
their return from Mount Olivet, where our 
Lord took his leave of them, and ascended 
to Heaven, was, to fill up the number of 
the Apostles by the appointment of one, 
who, by his previous acquaintance with the 
performances of Christ, was cligible to the 
sacred Office. The qualifications of an 
Apostie are. thus expressed by Peter ; 
“Wherefore, of those men which have 
companied with us all the time that the 
Lord Jesus went in and out among us, be- 
ginning from the baptism of John, unto that 
same day that he was taken up from us, 
must one be ordained to be a witness with 
us of his resurrection.” Accordingly two 
yroper persons were propounded, Joseph 
called Barsabas, and Matthias; and the 
manner of the choice was by lot, the usual 
method of the Jews in doubtful cases. The 
disciples, after praying to the Lord who 
knows the hearts of all men, to signif, 
which of the two he had choseh, “ gave 
forth their jots: and the lot fell upon Mat- 
thias; and he was numbered among the 
eleven Apostles.” A commentator observes 
that Matthias was not ordained by the im- 
position of hands, as presbyters were, for 
he was chosen by lot, which was the act of 
God; and therefore, as he must be baptiz- 
ed, so he must be ordained by the riol, 
(host, as they all were not many days af- 
ter. Thus the number of the Apostles was 
made up; as afterwards, when James, an 
otner of the Apostles, was martyred, Panl 
was made an Apostle.” 

After the promised powers of the Holy 
“Ghost. were conferred on the Apostles, to 
qualify them for their great and difficult 
empley ment, Matthias, among the rest, be- 
stowed the first fruits of his ministry 1n the 
province of Judea. Some state, that, having 
reaped a considerable harvest in his own 
country, he preached the Gospel in Mace- 
donia; but the more provable account 1s, 
that he travelled eastward, sume say to 
Ethiopia. he people among whom he 
laboured are represented to have been very 
fierce and untractable. 


From the Rhode-Isiand American. 
LAFAYETTE, 
[Continued.] 

During the year that followed the arrival 
of Lafayette in-his own country, he found 
the minds of men more agitated on ques- 
tions of political right, than they had ever 
been betore. Into some of the grave and 
perilous discussions that were then going ou, 
he entered at onee; on others he waited ; 
but, on all, his opinions were openly and 
freely known, and, on all he preserved the 
most perfect consistency. He was for some 
time ineffectually employed with Meies- 
herbes in endeavouring to relieve the Pro- 
testants of France from political disabili- 
ties, and place them on the same fogting 
with other subjects. He was the first 
Frenchman who raised his voice against 
the slave trade ; and it is ‘worth notice, that 
having devoted considerable sums of money 
to purchase slaves in one of the colonies, 
and educate them for emancipation, the 
faction, which ia 1792 proseribed him as an 





4 elotes, the Zealot, 


He pro-jenemy to freedom, sold these very slaves 


back to their original servitude. And 
finally, at about the same time, he attem pt- 
ed to form a league of the European pow- 
ers, against the Barbaresque pirates, which, ' 
if it had suceeeded, would have done more 
for their suppression, than has been done 
by Sir Sidney Smith’s Association, or is 
likely to follow Lord Exxmouth’s victories. 

But while he was busied in the fhterests 
to which these discussiuns gave rise, the 
materials for great internal changes wore 
collecting together at Patis from all parts 
of France; and in February, 1787, : the 
Assembly of the Notables was opened. 
Lafayette was, of course, a member, and 
the tone he held throughout its session con- 
tributed essentially to give a marked cha- 
racter to its deliberations. He proposed 
the suppression of ‘the odious lettres de ca- 
chet, of Which Mirabeau declared in the 
National Assembly, that seventeen had been 
issued against him, before he was thirty 
years old; he proposed the enfranchise- 
ment of the Protestants, who, from the 
time of the abolition of the edict of Nantz, 
had been suffering under more degrading 
disabilities than the Catholics now are 
in Ireland ; and he proposed by a formal 
motion—which. was the first time that word 
was ever used in France, and marks an 
important step towards a reeular, delibera- 
tive assembly—he made a rtotion for the 
convocation of Representatives of the peo- 
ple. ‘What, (said the Count d’Artois, 
now Charies X., who presided in the As- 
sembly of the Notables) do you ask for the 
States General?’ ‘ Yes (replied Lafayette) 
and for something more and better ;’ an in- 
timation, which, though it can be, readily 
understood by ail who have lived under a 
representative government; was hardly in- 
telligible in France at that time. 

Lafayette was, also, a prominent mem- 

ber of the States General, which met in 

1789, and assumed the name of the Nation- | 
al Assembly. He proposed in this body a 

declaration of rights not unlike our own, 

and it was under his influence and while he 

was, for this very purpose, in the chair, that 

a decree was passed on the night of the 15th 

and 14th of July, at the moment the Bas- 

tille was fuiling before the cannon of the 

populace, which provided for the responsi- 

bility of ministers, and thus furnished one 

of the most important elements of a repre- 

sentative monarchy. Two days afterwards, 

he was appointed Commander in Chief of 
the National (suards of Paris, and thus was 
placed at the head of what was intended to 
be made, when it should be carried into all 

the departments, the effective military 

power of the realm, and what, under his 
wise Management, soon became such. 

His great military command, and his still 

greater personal influence, now brought him 

constantly in contact with the court and the 

throne. His position, therefore, was ex- 

tremely delicate and difficult, especially as 

the popular party) in Pauris-of which he was 

not so much the head, as the idol, was al- 

ready in a state of perilous excitement, and 
atrocious violences were beginning to be 

committed. ‘he abhorrence of the queen 

was almost universal, and was excessive to 

degree of which we can now have no just 
idea. The circumstance that the court 
lived at Versailles, sixteen miles from Paris, 

and that the session of the Natioual Assem- 

bly was held there, was another source of 
jealousy, irritation, and hatred, on the part 
of the capital. he populace of Paris, 
therefore, as a sign of opposition, had 
adopted a cockade of blue and red, whose 

effects were already becoming alarming. 
Lafayette, who was anxious about the con- 

sequences of such a marked division, and 

who knew how important are small means 
ot conciliation, added to it, on the 26th of 
July, the white of the Royal Arms, aad as 
he placed it in his own hat, amidst the ac- 

clamatiens of the multitude, . prophecied, 

that it * would go round the world ;’ a pre- 

diction, which is already more than half ac- 

complished, since the tricoloured cockade 
has been used for the ensign of emancipa- 
ticn in Spain, in Naples, in some parts of 

South America, and in Greece. 

Still, however, the tendency of every 

thing was to confusion and violence. The 

trouples of the times, too, rather than a 
positive want of the means of subsistence, 

had broughton a famine in the capital ; and 

the populace of Fauxbourgs, the most de- 
graded certainly in France, having assem- 
vled and armed themselves, determined to 
goto Versaiiles; the greater part with a 
oiind desire for vengeance on the royal tam- 
ily, but others only with the purpose of 

bringing the king from Versailles, and 
torcing nim to reside in the more ancieut 
but scarcely habitable palace of the Vhuil- 

leries, in the midst of Paris. The Na- 
tional Guards clamoured to accompany 

this savage multitude ; Lafayette opposed 
their inclination ; the municipality ot Paris 
hesitated, but supported it; he resisted 
wearly the whole of the Sth of October, 
while the road to Versailles was already 
thronged with an exasperated mob of above 
an hundre@ thousand ferocious men and wo- 
medi, until, at last, having received an order 
comarch, from the competent authority, he 
set off at four o’clock in the afternoon, as 
one gomg to a post of imminent danger, 
which it had clearly become his duty to o¢- 
cupy. 

He arrived at Versailles at ten o’clock at 
night, after having been on horseback from 
hh daylight in the morning, and having 
made, during the whole interval, both at 
Paris and on the road, incredible exertions 
to contro] the multitude and calm the sol- 
diers. ‘ Phe Marquis de Aafay exe at last 
entered the Chateau,’ says Madame de 
Stael, * and passing through the apartment 
where we were, went to the king. We all 
pressed round him, as if he were tue mas- 
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was already more powerful than its chief, 
and principles were yielding to factions, or 


‘rather were beginning toServe only as their 


pretext. M. de Lafayette’s manner Was 
perfectly talm ; no body ever saw it other- 
wise ; but his delicacy suffered from the im- 
portance of the part he was called to act. 
He asked for the intcrior posts of the cha- 
teau, in order that he might ensgre their 
safety. Quly the outer posts were granted 
him.’ This refusal was not disrespectful 
to him who made the request. It wasgiven, 
simply because the etiquette of the court 
reserved the guard of the royal person and 
family to another body of men. Lafayette, 
therefore, answered for the National Guards 
and for the posts committed to them ;° but 
he could answer for no more; * and his 
pledge was faithfully and desparately re- 
deemed. 

Between two and tliree o’clock, the queen 
ind the royal family went to bed. Lafay- 
ette, too, slept after the great fatigues of 
this fearful day. At half past four, a por- 
tion of the populace made their way into 
the palace by an obscure, interior passage, 
which had been overlooked, and which was 
not in that part of the chateau entrusted to 
Lafayette. They were evidently led by 
persons who well knew the secret avenues 
Mirabeau’s uame was afterwards strangely 
compromised in it, and the form of the infa- 
mous Duke of Orleans was repeatedly re- 
cognised on the great staircase, pointing the 
assassius the way tothe queen’s chamber. 
they easily found it. ‘Iwo of her guards 
were cut down io an instant; and she made 
her escape almost naked. Lafayette im- 
mediately rushed in with the national 
troops, protected the Swiss guards from 
the brutal populace, and saved the lives of 
the royal family, which had so nearly been 
sacrificed to the etiquette of the mon- 
archy. 

The day dawned as this fearful scene of 
guilt and bloodshed was passing in the mag- 
nificent palace, whose construction had ex- 
hausted the revenues of Louis Fourteenth, 
and which, for a century, had been the 
most splendid residence in Europe. As 
soon as it was light, the same furious multi- 
tude filled the vast space, which, from the 
rich materials of which it is formed, passes 
under the name of the court of marble. 
They called upon the king; in tones not to 
be mistuken, to go to Paris ; and they called 
for the queen, who had but just escaped 
from their daggers, to come out wpon the 
balcony. The king, after a short consulta- 
tion with his ministers, announced his jnten- 
tion to set out for the capital; but La- 
favette was afraid to trust tie queen in the 
midst of the bloodthirsty multitude. He 
went to her, therefore, with respectful hesi- 
tation, and asked her if it were her purpose 
to accompany the king to Paris. ‘ Yes,’ she 
replied, ‘ although I am aware of the dan- 
ger.” ‘Are you positively determined ?” 
‘Ves, Sir” ‘Condescend, then, to go out 
upon the balcony, and suffer me to attend 
you.” * Without the king ?—~she replied, 
hesitating——* Have you observed the threats?” 
‘Yes, Madame, I have; but dare to trust 
me.’ He led her out upon the balcony. It 
was a moment cf great responsibility and 
great delicacy ; but nothing, he felt assured, 
could be so dangerous as to permit her to 
set out for Paris, surrounded by that multi- 
tude, untess its feelings could be changed. 
Che agitation, the tumult, the cries of the 
crowd, rendered it impossible that his voice 
should be heard. Jt was necessary, there- 
fore, to address himself to the eye, and 
turning towards the queen, with that admur- 
able presence of mind, which never yet 
forsook him, and with that mingled grace 
and dignity, which were the peculiar in- 
heritance of the ancient court of France, he 
simply kissed her hand before the vast 
multitude. An instant of silent astonish- 
ment followed, but the whole was immedi- 
ately interpreted, and the air was rent with 
cries of ‘Long live the queen! Long live 
the general!’ from the same fickle and cruel 
populace, that only two hours before had 
embrued. their hands in the blood of the 
guards, who defended the life of this same 
queen. 

The same day, that this scene was pass- 
ing, the first meeting of the Jacobin club 
was held. Against this club and its projects 
Lafayette at once declared himself. With 
Bailey, the Mayor of Paris, he organized an 
opposing club, and the victory between the 
two parties was doubtful for above a year 
anda half. The contest, however, which 
was produced by this state of things, placed 
Lafayette in a very embarrassing and dan- 
yerous position. He was obliged to oppose 
the unprincipled purposes of the Jacobins, 
without. retreating towards the principles 
of the ancient despotism ; and it 1s greatly 
to his honour, that he did it most faithfully 
and consistently. When, therefore, on the 
20th of June, 1790, a proposition was sud- 
denly made in the Convention to abolish all 
titles of nobility, Lafayette, true to his prin- 
ciples, rose to second it. A short discussion 
followed. It was objected to the abolition 
of rank, that, if there were no titles, no 
such reward could be conferred as was once 
conferred by Heary Second, when he creat- 
ed-an obscure person, according to the 
terms of his patent, * noble and count, for 
having saved the country at such a time. 
‘The only difference,’ replied Lafayette, 
‘will be, that the words, noble and count 
will be left out, and the patent will simply 
declare, that on such an occasion, such a 
man saved the State,’ F rom this time La- 
fayette renounced the title of Marquis, and 


sornpletely were ell persons unsuspi 

*So complete : 
cious of any immediate danger that the guards 
of the intertor posts were no where increased ; 
and not the slightest change was made in the 
customary arrangements except what was 





ter of events, and yet the popular party 


made at the solicitation of kafayette, es 
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has never since resumed it. Since the rest- 
oration of the Bourbons, indeed, and the re- 
vival of the ancient nobility, there has been 
sometimes an affectation among the Ultra 
Roy alists of calling him by his former title ; 
but he has never recognised it, and is still 
| known in France only by the address of 
_General. At deast, if he is sometimes call- 
ed otherwise there, it is not by his friends. 

At length the constitution of a represent- 
ative monarchy, which Lafayette’s exertions 
had from the first opening of the Conven- 
tion, been consistently devoted to establish, 
Kwas prepared ; andall were desirous that 
it should be received and recognised by the 
nation in the most solemn manner. The 
(lay chosen, as most appropriate for the 
ceremony, was the 14th of July, 1790, the 
anniversary of the destruction of the Bas 
tille; and the open space behind the Mili- 
tary school, called the Champ de Mars, 
from the Campus Martius of the Romans, 
was the place fixed on for this gueat na- 
tional festival and solemnity. By the con- 
stant labour of from one to two hundred 
thousand persons of both sexes and all 
ranks, front Duke and Dutchesses, Bishops 
and Deputies, down to the humblest arti- 
sans, Wiro all made the occasion like the 
Saturnalia of the ancients, an amphitheatre 
of earth for four miles in circumference 
was raisedina few weeks, whose sites 
were formed of seats destined to receive 
the French people, and in whose centre 
stood the throne and the altar.. On the 
morning, therefore, of the day when the 
whole was to be consummated, the King, 
the Court, the Clergy, the National Assem- 
bly, a deputation of the military from the 
eighty-three departments, and a body of 
people amounting to above four hundred 
thousand souls were assembled in this mag- 
nificent amphitheatre. Mass was first said, 
and then Lafayette, who that day had the 
the military command of. six millions of 
men, and held in his hands the power of 
the monarchy, swore to the constitution on 
behalf of the nation, at the altar which had 
been erected in the midst of the arena; 
Every eye of that immense mass was turn- 
ed upon him; every hand was raised to 
join the oath he uttered. It was, no doubt; 
one of the most magnificent and solemn 
ceremonics the world ever saw; and, per- 
haps no man ever enjoyed the sincere confi- 
dence of an entire people more completely 
than Lafayette did, as he thus bore the 
most imposing part ia these extraordinary 
solemnities. 

he Champ de Mars, however, as Ma- 
dame de Stael has well observed, was the 
last movement of a genuiue national enthu- 
siasm in France. The Jacobins were cone 
stantly gaining power, and the Revolution 
was talling more and more into the hands 
of the populace. When the King wished 
to go to St. Cloud with his family, in order 
to pass through the duties of Easter, under 
the ministration of a priest, who had not 
taken certain civil oaths, which in the eyes 
of many conscientious Catholics desecrated 
those who received them; the populace 
and the national guards tumultuously stop- 
ped his carriage. Lafayette arrived at the 
first suggestion of danger. “If (said he) 
this be a matter of conscience with your 
Majesty, we will, if it is necessary, die to 
maintain it;” and he offered immediately 
to open a passage by force ;-but the King 
hesitated at first, and finally determined to 
remain in Paris. 

Lafayette, indeed, under ail circum- 
stances, remained strictly faithful to his 
oaths; and now defended the freedom of 
the King, as sincerely as he had ever de- 
fended the freedom of the people. His sit- 
uation, therefore, became every day more 
dangerous. He might have taken great 
power to himself, and so have been safe. 
He might have received the sword of Con- 
stable.of France, which was once worn by 
the Montniordéncies, but he declined it; or 
he might have been Generalissimo of the 
National Guards, who owed their existence 
to hin¢; but he thought it more for the 
safety of the State, that no such power 
should exist. Having, therefore, organized 
this last body, according to the project he 
had originally formed for it, he resigned alt 
command, with a disinterestedneéss of which, 
perhaps, Washington alone could have 
been his example ; and retired to his estate 
in the country, followed, as he had been 
for many years, by crowds wherever he 
went, and accompanied on his way b 
every form of popular enthusiasm and at- 
miration. 

From the tranquillity to which he now 
gladly turned, he was soon called by the 
war with Austria, declared April 20th, 1792, 
and in which he was, at once, appointed 
one of the three Major Generals to com- 
mand the French armies. His labours, in 
the beginning of this war, which he did 
not approve, were very severe, and the ob- 
stacles he surmounted, some of which were 
purposely thrown in his way by the fac- 





ing. But the Jacobins at Paris were now 
a well organized body and were fast matur- 
ing their ar ments to overturn the 
constitution, tolences of almost every 
degree of atrocity were become common, 
and that public order, of which Lafayette 
had never ceased to speak on all suitable 
occasions, no longer existed.* Under these 
circumstances, he felt that his silence would 
be an abandonment of the principles, to 
the support of which he devoted his 


* It isa si fact, that in all Lafayette’s 

eeches } between 1781 and 
1792, he hardly once mentioned freedom, with- 
out coupling it with some intimation or injunc- 
tion to respect and support public order, Since 
that time, the two phrases hate been general- 
ly united: but they have not al meant 4¥ 


| much as they did when used by * 
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life ; and with a courage which few men 
in any age, have been able to show, and 
With a temperance, which has always kept 
his conduct on one even line, he wrote a 
letter to the Convention, dated June 16th, 
in which he plainly denounced the growing 
action of the Jacobins, and called upon 
the constituted authorities to put a stop to 
the atrocities this faction was openly pro- 
moting. In the course of this letter he dar- 
ed to say ; “ Let the royal authority be un- 
touched, for it is guarantied by the consti- 
tution; let it be independent, for its inde- 
pendence is one of the springs of our liber- 
ty ; let the hing be respected, for he is in- 
vested with the majesty of the nation ; let 
him choose a ministry that shall wear the 
chains of no faction; and if traitors exist, 
let them perish under the sword of the 
law.” There was not another man in France, 
who world have dared to take such a step, 
at such a time; and it required all Lafay- 
ette’s vast influence to warrant him in ex- 
pressing such opinions and feelings, or to 
protect him afterwards. 

At first the Jacobins seemed to shrink 
from a contest with him. He had said to 
the Assembly, “Let the reign of clubs, 
abolished by you, give place to the reign of 
the law ;” and they alm:-: doubted wiett:- 
er he had not yet power enough to effect 
what he counselled. ‘They began, there- 
fore, as soon as the letter had been read, by 
denying its authenticity ; they declared it, 
in short, to be a forgery. As soonas La- 
fayette heard of this, he came to Paris, and 
avowed it at the bar of the Assembly. The 
20th of June, however, had overthrown the 
constitution before his arrival ; and, there- 
fore, though he stood with an air of calm 
commana amidst its ruins, and vindicated 
it as proudly as ever, he was, after all, sur- 
rounded only by those who had triumphed 
over it. He could not succeed, therefore, 
and returned to his army on the borders of 
the low countries. But the army, too, was 
now infected. He endeavoured to assure 
himself of its fidelity, and proposed to the 
soldiers to swear anew to the constitution. 
A very large proportion refused, and it im- 
mediately became apparent, from the move- 
ments, both at Paris and in the army, that 
he was no longer safe. 

His adversaries, who, for his letter, were 
determined and interested to ruin him, were 
his judges; and they belonged to a party, 
which was never known to devote a victim 
without consummating the sacrifice. On 
the 17th of August, therefore, accompan:ed 
by three of his general officers, Alexandre 
Lavreth, Latour Maubourg, and Bureaux 
de Puzy, he left the army, and in a few mi- 
nutes was beyond the limits of France. His 
general purpose was, to reach the territory 
of the republic of Holland, which was 
quite near ; and from that point either rally 
the old constitutional party, or pass to 
Switzerland or the United States, where he 
should be joined by his family. That he 
did not leave France, while any hope re- 
mained for him, is certain, since before his 
escape was known at Paris, a decree, ac- 
cusing him of high treason, which was 
then equivalent to an order for his execu- 
tion, was carried in the Assembly by a large 
Majority. 

Lafayette and his companions hoped to 
avoid the enemy’s posts, but they did not 
succeed. ‘hey were seized the same night 
by an Austrian patrol, and soon afterwards 
recognised. ‘hey were not treated as pri- 
soners of war, which was the only quality 
in which they could have been arrested and 
detained ; but were exposed to disyracetul 
‘indignities, because they had been the 
friends of the constitution, After being 
detained, therefore, a short time by the 
Austrians, they were given up to the Prus- 
sians, wno, because their fortresses were 
nearer, were supposed to be able to receive 
and guard them more conveniently. At 
first they were confined at Wesel, on the 
Rhine, and afterwards in dungeons at Mag- 
deburg. But the Prussians at last became 
unwiiling to bear the odium of such unlaw- 
ful and disgraceful treatinent of prisoners of 
war, entitled to every degree of respect 
from their rank and character; but espe- 
crally from the manner in which they had 
beentaken. They, therefore gave them up 
again to the Austrians, who finally trans- 
ferred them to dark and damp dungeons in 
the citadel of Olmutz. 

(To be Continued.) 
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On Friday, March 4, 1825, at 1 o’clock, 
P. M. Joun Quincy Apams took the oath 
of office, as President of the United States, 
at the Capitol, and, on the occasion, deliv- 
ered the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 





In compliance with a usage coeval with 
the existence of our Federal Constitution, 
and sanctioned by the example of my pre 
decessors in the career upon which ] am 
about toenter, I appear, my fellow citizeiis, 
in your presence, and in that of Heaven, to 
bind myself by the solemnities of religious 
obligation, to the faithful performance of the 
duties allotted to me in the station to which 
I have been called. 

In unfolding to my countrymen the prin- 
ciples by which I shall be governed, in the 
fulfilment of those duties, my first resort 
will be to that Constitution, which I shall 
sivear, to the best of my ability, to preserve, 
protect, and defend. That revered instru- 
ment enumerates the powers, and pre- 
scribes the duties, of the Executive Magis- 
trate; and, in iis first words, declares the 
purposes to which these, and the whole ac- 
tion of the government, instituted by it, 
shouid be invariably and sacredly devoted : 
—to form a more perfect union, cstablish 
justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the gene- 
ral welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to the people of this Union, in their 
successive generations. Since the adoption 
of this social compact, one of these genera- 
tions has passed away. It is the work of 
our forefathers. Administered by some of 
the most eminent men who contributed to 
its formation, through a most eventful pe- 
riod in the annals of the world, and through 
all the vicissitudes of pe sce and war, inci- 
‘dental.to the condition of associated man ; 
it has not disappointed the hopes and aspi- 
vations of those iilustrious benefactors of 
theirage and nation. It has promoted the 
lasting welfare of that country so dear to 
usall; it has, to an extent, far beyond the 
ordinary lot of humanity, secured the free- 
dom and happiness of this people. We now 
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receive it as a precious inheritance from 
those to whom we are indebted for its es- 
tablishment, doubly bound by the examples 
which they have left os, and by the bless- 
ings which we have enjoyed, as the fruits 
of their labours, to transmit the same, 
unimpaired, to the succeeding generation, 

In the compass of thirty-six years since 
this great national covenant was instituted, 
a body of laws, enacted under its authority, 
and in conformity with its provisions, has 
unfolded its powers, and carried into prac- 
tical operation its effective energies. Sub- 
ordinate departments have distributed the 
Executive functions in their various relations 
to foreign affairs, to the revenue and expen- 
ditures, and to the military force of the 
Union, by land. and sea. A co-ordinate de- 
partment of the Judiciary has expounded 
the Constitution and the laws ; settling, n 
harmonious coincidence with the Legislative 
will, numerous weighty questions of con- 
struction, which the imperfection of human 
language had rendered unavoidable. The 
year of Jubilee, since the first formation of 
our Union, has just elapsed; that of the 
Declaration of Independence is at hand. 
The consummation of both was effected 
by this Constitution. 

Since that period, a population of four 
millions has multiplied to twelve; a terri- 
tory, bounded by the Mississippi, has been 
extended from sea to sea; new States have 
been admitted tothe Union, in numbers 
nearly equal to those of the first Contede- 
ration; treaties of peace, amity, and com- 
merce, have been concluded with the prin- 
cipal dominions of the earth ; the people of 
other nations, inhabitants of regions acquir- 
ed, not by conquest, but by compact, have 
been united with us in the participation of 
our rights and duties, of our burdens and 
biessings ; the forest has fallen by the axe 
of our woodsinen; the soil has been made 
to teem by the tillage of our farmers ; our 
commerce has whitened every ocean ; the 
dominion. of man over physical nature has 
been extended by the inventions of our 
artists ; liberty and law have marched hand 
in hand ; ali the purposes of human associ- 
ation have been accomplished, as effective- 
ly, as under any other government on the 
globe, and at a cost little exceeding, in a 
whole generation, the expenditure of other 
nations in a single year. 

Such isthe unexaggerated picture of ou: 
condition, under a Constitution founded up- 
on the Republican principle of equal rights. 
To admit that this picture has its shades, is 
but to say that it is still the condition of inen 
upon earth. From evil, physical, moral, 
and political, it is not our claim to be ex- 
empt. We have suffered, sometimes by 
the visitation of Heaven, through disease ; 
often by the wrongs and injustice of other 
nations, even to the extremities of war; 
and, lastly, by dissensions among ourselves 
—<lissensrons, perhaps, insevarabie from the 
enjoyment of freedom, but which have, 
nore than once, appeared to threaten the 
dissolution of tie Union, and, with it, the 
overthrow of all the enjoyments of our 
present lot, and all our earthly hopes of the 
future. The present causes of these dis 
sensions have been various ; founded upon 
differences of speculation in the theory of 
Republican government ; upon conflicting 
views of policy, in our relations with foreign 
nations ; upon jealousies of partial and sec- 
tional interests, aggravated by prejudices 
and prepossessions which strangers to each 
other are ever apt to entertaia. 

It is a source of gratification and of en- 
couragement to me, to observe, that the 
great result of this experiment upon the 
theory of human rights, has, at the close 
of that generation by which it was formed, 
been crowned with success, equal to the 
most sanguine expectations of its founders. 
Union, justice, tranquillity, the common de- 
fence, the general welfare, and the bless- 
ings of liberty,—all have been promoted by 
the Government under which we have 
lived, Standing at this point of time ; look- 
ing back to that generation which has gone 
by, and forward to that which is advancing, 
we may, at once, indulge in grateful exulta- 
tion, and in cheering hope. From the ex- 
perience of the past, we derive ins.ructive 
lessons for the future. Of the two great po- 
litical parties which have divided the opin- 
ions and feelings of our country, the candid 
and the just will now admit, that both have 
contributed splendid talents, spotless integ- 
rity, ardent patriotism, and disinterested sa- 
crifices, to the formation and administration 
of this Government; and that both have 
required a liberal indulgence for a portion of 
human infirmity and errour, The revolu- 
tionary wars of Europe, commencing pre- 
cisely at the moment when the Govern- 
ment of the United States first went into 
operation under this Constitution, excited a 
collision of sentiments and of sympathies, 
which kinaled ali the passions, and embit- 
tered the conflict of parties, till the nation 
was involved in war, and the Union was 
shaken to its centre. This time of trial 
embraced a period of five and twenty years ; 
during which, the policy of the Union, in its 
relations with Kurope, constituted the prin- 
cipal basis of our political divisions, and the 
most arduous part of the action of our Fed- 
eral Government. With the catastrophe 
in which the wars of the French Revolution 
terminated, and our own subsequent peace 
with Great Britain, this baneful weed of 
party strife was uprooted. From that time, 
no difference of principle, connected either 
with the theory of government, or with our 
intercourse with foreign nations, has existed, 
or been called fort, in force sufficient to 
sustain a continued combination of parties, 
or to give more than wholesome animation 
to public sentiment, or legislative debate. 
Our political creed is, without a dissenting 
voice that can be heard—That the will of 
the people is the source, and the happiness 
of the people the end, of all legitimate go- 
vernment upon earth—That the best se- 
curity for the beneficence, and the best 
guaranty against the abuse, of power, con- 
sists in the treedom, the purity, and the fre- 
quency of popular elections—That the gen- 
cral government of the Union, and the se- 
parate governments of the States, are all 
sovereigntics of limited powers ; fellow ser- 
vants of the same master; uncontrolled 
within their respective spheres ; uncontroll- 
able by encroachments upon each other— 
Chat the firmest security of peace, is the 
preparation, during peace, of the defences 
of war—-That a rigorous economy, and ac- 
countability of public expenditu hould 
guard against the aggravation, and allev 
when possible, the burden, of tax 
Phat the military should be kept in strict 
subordination to the civil power—That the 
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should be inviolate—That the policy of our 
country is peace, and the ark of our ee agen 
union, are articles of faith upon whic b oid 
are all now agreed. If there have been 
d 
those who doubted whether a confederate 
representative democracy were nd Grderty 
ment competent to the wise and 01 - y 
management of the common _—— ZS 
mighty nation, those doubts have ven wa 
pelied. If there have been projects of p 
tial confederacies to be erected upon the 
ruins of the Union, they have been scatter- 
ed to the winds.—If there have been danger- 
ous attachments to one foreign nation, and 
antipathies against another, they — 
extinguished. ‘Ten years of peace, at home 
and abroad, have assuaged the animosities 
of political contention, and blended into -_ 
mony the most discordant elements of pub- 
lic opinion, There still remains one effort 
of magnanimity, one sacrifice of prejudice 
and passion, to be made by the individuals 
throughout the nation, who have heretofore 
followed the standards of political party. 
It is that of discarding every remnant ot 
rancour against each other ; of embracing, 
as countrymen and friends, and of yielding 
to talents and virtue alone, that confidence, 
which, in times of contention for principle, 
was bestowed only upon those who bore the 
badge of party communion. _ 

The collisions of party spirit, which ori 
inate in speculative opinions, or in different 
views of administrative policy, are, in their 
nature, transitory. ‘Chose which are found- 
ed on geographical divisions, adverse inter- 
ests of soil, climate, and modes of domestic 
life, are more permanent, and therefore 
perhaps more dangerous, _It is this which 
gives inestimable value tothe character of 
our government, at once federal and na- 
tional. It holds out to us a perpetual ad- 
monition to preserve alike, and with equal 
anxiety, the rights of each individual State 
in its own government, and the rights of 
the whole nation in that of the Union. 
Whatsoever is of domestic concernment, 
unconnected with the other members of the 
Union, or with foreign lands, belongs ex- 
clusively to the administration of the State 
Governments. Whatsoever directly involves 
the rights, and interests of the federative 
fraternity, or of foreign powers, is of the 
resort of the general government. The 
duties of both are obvious in the general 
principle, though sometimes perplexed with 
difficulties in the detail. To respect the 
rights of the State goveraments, is the invi- 
Olable duty of that of the Union; the go- 
vernment of every State will feel its own 
obligation to respect and preserve the rights 
of the whole. The prejudices, every where 
too communly entertained against distant 
strangers, are worn away, and the jealous- 
ics of jarring interests are allayed, by the 
composition and functions of the great Na- 
tional Councils, annually assembled from 
all quarters of the Union, at this place. 
Here the distinguished men from every sec- 
tion of our country, while meeting to delib- 
erate upon the great interests of those by 
whom they are deputed, learn to estimate 
the talents, and do justice to the virtues, of 
each other. Lhe harmony of the nation is 
promoted, and the whule Union is knit to- 
gether by the sentiments of mutual respect, 
the habits of social intercourse, and the ties 
of personal friendship, formed between the 
Representatives of its several parts, in the 
performance of their service at this Me- 
tropolis. 

Passing from this general review of the 
purposes and injunctions of the Federal Con 
stitution, and their results, as indicating the 
first traces of the path of duty in the dis- 
charge of my public trust, I turn to the ad- 
ministration of my immediate predecessor, as 
the second. It has passed away in a period 
of profound peace ; how much to the satis- 
faction of our country, and to the honour of 
our country’s name, is known to you all. 
The great features of its policy, in general 
concurrence with the will of the Legislature, 
have been—to cherish peace, while pre- 
paring for defensive war; to yield exact 
justice to other nations, and maintain the 
rights of our own ; to cherish the principles 
ot freedom and of equal rights, wherever 
they were proclaimed ; to discharge, with 
all possible promptitude, the national debt ; 
to reduce, within the narrowest limits of 
efficiency, the military force; to improve 
the organization and discipline of the army ; 
to provide and sustain a school of military 
science ; to extend equal protection te ail 
the great interests of the aation ; to promote 
the civilization of the Indian tribes ; and to 
proceed in the great system of internal 
improvements, within the limits of the con- 
stitutional power of the Union. 


Under the pledge of these promises, made 
by that eminent citizen, at the time of his 
first induction to this office, in his career 
of eight years, the internal taxes have been 
repealed; sixty millions of the public debt 
have been discharged ; provision has been 
made for the comfort and relief of the ayed 
and indigent among the surviving warriors 
of the Revolution ; the regular armed 
force has been reduced, and its constitution 
revised and perfected ; the accountability 
for the expenditure of public moneys has 
been made more effective ; the Floridus 
have been peaceably acquired, and our 
boundary has been extended to the Pacific 
Ocean ; the independence of the southern 
nations of this hemisphere has been recog- 
nised and recommended, by example and 
by counsel, to the potentates of Europe ; 
progress has been made in the defence of 
the country, by fortifications, and the in- 
crease of the navy ; towards the effectual 
suppression of the African traffic in slaves ; 
in alluring the aboriginal hunters of our 
land to the cultivation of the soil and of the 
mind ; in exploring the interior regions of 
the Unica ; and in preparing, by scientific 
researches and surveys, for the further ap- 
plication of our national resources to the in- 
ternal improvement of our country. 


In this brief outline of the promise and 
performance of my immediate predecessor, 
the line of duty, for his successor, is clearly 
delineated. ‘To pursue, to their comsumma- 
hen, those purposes of improvement in our 
common condition, instituted or recommen- 
ded by him, will embrace the whole sphere 
of my obligations. ‘To the topic of internal 
improvement, emphatically urged by him 
at his inauguration, I recur with peculiar 
satisfaction. It is that from which I am 
convinced, that the unborn millions of our 
posterity, who are, in future ages, to peo- 

le this continent, will derive their most 

ervent gratitude to the founders of the 

Union ; that, in which the beneficent ac- 

government will be most deeply 

felt and ermine pr oe The magnificence 
and splendor of thei 


public works, are lInquisition, the Ch 








among the imperishable glories of the an- 
cient Republics. The roads and aqueducts 
of Rome have been the admiration of all 
after ages, and have survived, thousands of 
years, after all the conquests have been 
swallowed up in despotism, or become the 
spoil of barbarians. ; 
opinion has prevailed, with regard to the 
powers of Congress for legislation upon ob- 
jects of this nature. The most respectful 


patriotism, and sustained by venerated au- 
thority, But nearly twenty years have 
passed since the construction of the first na- 
tional roads was commenced. The authori- 
ty for its construction was then unquestion- 
ed. To how many thousands of our coun- 
trymen has it proved a benefit? Lo what 
single individual has i: ever proved an inju- 
ry ?: Repeated liberal and candid discus- 
sions in the legislature have conciliated the 
sentiments, and approximated the opinions, 
of enlightened minds, upon the question of 
Constitutional power, I cannot but hope, 
that, by the same process of friendly, pa- 
tient, and persevering deliberation, all Con- 
stitutional objections will ultimately be re- 
moved. ‘The extent and limitation of the 
powers of the general government, in rela- 
tion to this transcendently important inter- 
est, will be settled and acknowledged, to the 
common satisfaction of all ; and every specu- 
lative scruple will be solved by a practical 
public blessing. 

Fellow citizens, you are acquainted with 
the peculiar circumstances of the recent 
election, which have resulted in affording 
me the opportunity of addressing you, at this 
time. You have heard the exposition ot 
the principles which will direct me in the 
fulfilment of the high and solemn trust im- 
posed upon me in this station. Less pos- 
sessed of your confidence, in advance, than 
any of my predecessors, 1 am deeply con- 
scious of the prospect, that I shall stand, 
more and oftener, in need of your indul- 
gence. Intentions, upright and pure ; a 
heart devoted to the welfare of our country, 
and the unceasing application of all the 
faculties allotted to me, to her service, are 
all the pledges that I can give for the faith- 
ful performance of the arduous duties I am 
toundertake. To the guidance of the Le- 
gislative Councils ; to the assistance of the 
Executive and subordinate departments ; 
to the friendly co-operation of the respec- 
tive State governments ; to the candid and 
liberal support of the people, so far as it 
may be deserved by honest industry and 
zeal, I shall look for whatever success may 
attend my public service; and knowing, 
that, except the Lorpb keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain, with fervent 
supplications for His favour, to His over- 
ruling Providence | commit, with humble, 
but fearless confidence, my own fate, anc 
the future destinies of my country. 
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LATEST FROM EUROPE. 


By the arrival at New-York of the pac- 
ket ship New-York, Captain Bennet, in a 
quick passage from Liverpool, London pa- 
pers to the 8th ult, have been received. 

England.—Parliament convened on the 
2d of February. Owing to severe bodily 
indisposition, the king was unable, in per- 
son, to deliver his speech to the two houses. 
It was presented by the Lords Commission- 
ers, who were appointed for the purpose, 
and read by the Lord Chancellor. The 
speech exhibits a favourable view of the 
state of the nation, in its foreign and do- 
mestic affairs. We select from it the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

“Some difficulties have arisen with re- 
spect to the ratification of the treaty for the 
same object, (the suppression of the Slave 
Trade) which was negotiated last year 
between his Mesjesty and the United States 
of America. ‘Ihese difficulties, however, 
his Majesty trusts, will not finally impede 
the conclusion of so beneficial an arrange- 
ment. 

“In conformity tothe declarations which 
have been repeatedly made in his Majesty’s 
name, his Majesty has taken measures for 
confirming by treaties the commercial re- 
lations already subsisting between this king- 
dom and those countries of America which 
appear to have established their separation 
from Spain. So soon as these treaties shall 
be completed, his Majesty will direct copies 
of them to be laid before you. 

‘“* His Majesty commands us not to con- 
clude without congratulating you upon the 
continued improvement in the state of the 
agricultural interest, the solid foundation of 
our national prosperity ; nor without in- 
forming you, that evident advantage has 
been derived from the relief which you have 
recently given to commerce by the removal 
of inconvenient restrictions.” 

The number of persons executed in Lon- 
don during the last year was only 11, being 
less than ever was known for the same pe- 
riod. In 1820, there were 43 executions. 
In the seven last years the total number 
was 176, 
~ Gen, Mina had been dangerously ill with 
a spasmodic affection, but was recovering. 
He is greatly esteemed in London. 

The sum collected for the relief of the 
Italian and Spanish refugees in England 
exceeds £6,000. 

The foundation of the new Custom 
House, in London has given way to such a 
degree, that the building is no longer safe. 
The estimate for repairs is 60,000/. 

france—The Paris Moniteur announces 
that Mr. Brown, the Minister of the United 
States, had presented to the Court of France: 
Ist. The answer to the notification of the 
death of Louis XVIII ; and, 2diy. His new 
credentials as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Pleni otentiary ; and that M, 
Hyde de Neuville, the French Ambassador 
at Lisbon, had landed at Brest on his return 
to Paris, 

The French ministerial paper continued 
to reprobate the conduct of pride: Britain in 
recognising the independence of South A- 
merica ; and the government paper L’ Etoile 
of the 29th January, announces, as a posi- 
tive fact, that Austria, Russia, and France, 
had determined not to acknowledge the in- 
dependence of Mexico and Colombia. 
Shain.—It is said the King of Spain has 
announced his intention to hold no diplomat- 
ic tse with any power which shall 
make treaties with his insurgent colonies. 

As far as the restoration of the} 
a’A ffuires of France; 
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THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
e republish, to-day, the Inaugural Ad- 
gf President Adams, We regret, 
qrcumstances, which we could neither 
ee, nor control, prevented the fulfil- 
ho our promise to furnish our readers 
ba copy of this interesting state paper, 
s extra sheet. 
be Address has been received with gen- 
wiisfaction. Its doctrines, spirit, and 
wn, are worthy of the occasion. 


CAREY STATION. 


vious letters have been received from 
lev. Mr. M’Coy, which concur in re- 
ing the state and prospects of the 
i, as encouraging. There are now 
yeight pupils at the school, The re- 
d religion, waich we have already 
continued unabated at the date 
ielsletter. Fifteen persons, eight of 
in wt Indians, have been baptized. 
i mie converts meet frequently for 
net, aad mutual exhortation ; and the 
i¢men who have been baptized, are de- 
tedious and prudent. 
Ne have been politely furnished, frem 
Department of War, with a Report, 
luige Leib, who was appointed by 
thor Cass, to visit the Carey Station, 
‘wake a rigid inspection of the whole 
aistment. his Report is pronounced 
Gwermor Cass to be “highly satisfac- 
It will be published in our next 
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TRACT SOCIETIES. 

«New-York Observer says: “It is 
ss than twenty-six years since the 

as Tract Society of London, made 
ts sstematic effort to circulate tracts 
Hel tO “direct the sinner to his Sa- 

B But the success of that Society has 
Mglorivus. It has published in all more 
erly millions of tracis, and the more 
Spublsued, the greater has been the 
md, With 4 anpual income of 40,000, 
Xen circulating for several years five 
‘‘nuually, and the last year it swell- 

5 issues toten millons; an amount, 
if the tracts average 12 duodecimo 
Swill keep twenty firinting firesses in 
Mil employ; being three times the 
"of presses now brought into service 
American bible Society. We believe 
oun, of the operations of Tract So- 
“Sestimated by many to be far less 
: Peality, Weare assured, that the 
., Society, at Boston, and the 
eligious ‘Tract Society, now 
sw half as many printing presses 

‘rican Bible Society.” 
tartans 


REVIVALS oF RELIGION. 


¥ : have been extensive revivals in 
afew months. In Kingsville, 
— have been baptized, and 
m 12* Members of the Baptist ciuurch 
wig Work has extended itself to se- 
eset towns, and many per- 
Bey baptized. 
~The eceiaten of Utica (N. Y.) 
vi 9 4pust church in Utica is 
Weis efreshing season ; within a 
Hen, elder Willey has baptized 30 
lis, | Deerfield also, the Lotd is 
SMercy to the perishing. In 
4 Tevival has also commence: 
, Petey cheers up the drooping 
2, vio ‘Ss, Elder Galasha has bap- 
Ye united with his church.” 
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THE OBLIGATIONS OF CHRISTIANS TO THE 
HEATHEN WORLD. 


Asermon, with thi title, has been sent to us. 
It was “delivered at the Old South Church, 
in Boston, before the Auxiliary Foreign 
Mission Society of Boston and its vicinity, 
at their Annual Meeting, January 3, 1895: 
By Warren Fay, Pastor of the First church, 
in Charlestown, (Mass.)” The text is, 
“She hath done what she could,” &c. Mark 
xiv. 8, 9. The subjoined notice of this 
discourse is extracted from the Boston Re- 
corder and Telegraph : 


After relating the circumstances which 
led to this remarkable expression of our 
Saviour, Mr. Fay deduces from the narra- 
tive, and particularly from the text, the 
general sentiment, that Jesws. Christ ap- 
frroves the greatest efforts and sacrifices in 
his cause. He then leads the attention 
of his hearers directly to the object in 
which the Society is engaged, viz. to set 
up the kingdom of Christ in the whole 
earth, to translate the Scriptures into every 
language, to convey the blessings of Chris- 
tianity toevery nation, to preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature, 

He considers and refutes the populart ob- 
jections—that the heathen do not need the 
Gospel as a means of salvation—that it 
will produce among Pagans no salutary ef- 
fects—that an interest in the cause of fo- 
reign missions will lessen the aid afforded 
to other charitable institutionsand that 
the labours of the missionafies ate not pro- 
perly directed. From under the second of 
these heads we quote the following: 

“Foreign missions—to the praise of di- 
vine grace be it spoken—liave not failed of 
the ultimate success desired. Not only 
have the ighorant been enlightened, sa~ 
vages Civilized, and idolaters induced to cast 
their idols tothe moles and to the bats— 
but the thoughtless have been alarmed, 
those who have slumbered a long night of 
Paganism, have been awakened, and those 
who were “ perishing for lack of vision,” 
have hopefully become enlightened and 
devout Christians. It is ascertained, from 
authentic testimony, and has not been coh- 
tradicted by those who have most examin- 
ed the subject, and have the Best opportuni- 
ty of judging, that there are now FiFTy 
THOUSAND PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, who 
have been rescued from the darkness and 
superstitions of heathenism, and brought 
into Christian fellowship, by the labours of 
missionaries. Were those who have been 
gathered into Christian churches from the 
wastes of Paganism, apportioned among 
the ordained missionaries in the ficld, it 
would give them larger churches than the 
average number in the churches in this coun- 
try. 

x: But what if the success of foreign mis- 
sions were less, far less, than it now is— 
what if those, whom we send to cultivate 
the wilderness, and repair the wastes of 
heathenism, saw no immediate success ; 
would this be a reason why we should ne- 
glect to obey the plain command of Christ, 
and to do all in our power that the Gospel 
may be preached to every creature? How 
often did Jesus Christ and his Apostles 
proclaim the truth, and no spiritual resur- 
rection follow, no recruits come to the 
standard they had set up? How often do 
faithful ministers labour in the best culti- 
vated and most promising parts of the 
vineyard, year after year, with little or no 
apparent success? And is it expected, 
that the missionaries in the vast wilderness 
of Paganism will see a verdant landscape 
blooming at their feet, or a rich harvest 
rising up before them, as soon as the first 
blow is struck, and the noise of the axe is 
heard? The husbandman, on lands long 
cultivated and highly fertile, waits with pa- 
tience, and labours with diligence and high 
expectation, until he receive the early and 
the latter rain. And shall not the mission- 
ary, in the midst of a deep forest, be allow- 
ed to clear away the growth of a century, 
and break the ground, aiid scatter the seed, 
and nurture the rising, plants, before you 
pronounce his labour unsuccessful and use- 
less, because he has not gathered and ma. 
tured an abundant harvest? When it is 
announced that eighty have hopefully be- 
come Christians the past year under the 
labours of the missionaries at Ceylon ; and 
not less than fifty in the Cherokee nation of 
Indians; when whole territories, like the 
Society Islands, are known to have renounc- 
ed their horrid idolatries, and yielded to 
the influence of Christian institutions, more 
generally than any community in Chris- 
tendom, under the labours of missionaries, 
and in less than twenty-five years; shall 
the objection any longer be repeated, that 
foreign missions are visionary and unsuc- 
cessful ?” 

In support of the position that Jesus 
Christ approves of the greatest efforts and 
sacrifices for the salvation of the heathen 
world, it is mentioned—that he reguires 
such efforts—that he expressed the highest 
approbation of them while on earth—that 
he himself made the greatest efforts and 
the highest sacrifices—and that the salva- 
tion of the heathen world is an object of 
sufficient importance to demand and justify 
the greatest efforts and sacrifices. 

Our limits permit us to make but one 
other extract from this excellent Dis- 
course ; and that we take from the conclud- 
ing part : 

“ Did Jesus Christ approve the unwearied 
labours and unparalleled self-denials of the 
Apostles and primitive Christians for the 
conversion and salvation of the world? 
Does he approve the efforts and sacrifices 
made by the devoted and faithful mission- 
aries, who have abandoned their homes, 
their friends, their country, and almost eve- 
ry thing they held dear on earth, to seek 
the salvation of dying Pagans ’—Has he 
not evinced his approbatiOa, by the pre- 
cious consolation imparted in the closing 
scene of life to those whom he has culled 
from their missionary labours to the world 
of glory? And will he not approve the 
greatest efforts and sacrifices made by us, 
with the same high and sacred motives, for 
the attainment of the same great and noble 
object? Does he not require those, who 
go from the midst of us, as missionaries to 
distant nations, to make great efforts and 
personal sacrifices? Must they not do this 
to execute their mission? And do we not 
expect it of them ? ‘ 

“Hut are we not under the same laws, 
and the same obligations to obey the last 
comand of the Savivur, to do perf 9 

»wer to promote an object, for which they 
toil and suffer with so much self-denial? 

§ 





Will not the Judge, at the great day, re- 
quire that we should have been as holy, as 
disinterested, as truly devoted to his cause, 
as deeply interested in the salvation of the 
world, as the missionaries of the eross? 
Or will there be any dispensation in our fa- 
your; or any apology for our not having done 
all we could in this sacred enterprise, be- 
cause we were not missionaries? And have 
they exiled themselves from all the en. 
dearments and blessings of a Christian land, 
and exposed themselves to all the toils and 
sufferings of labourers for the salvation of the 
heathen-and is it too much, that we should 
contribute liberally of our substance ; that 
we should share in their burdens, even by 
making some sacrifices, by exercising some 
seif-denial, that we may aid in the accom- 
plishment of their benevolent design ? 
Shall we still remain in the enjoyment of 
our friends, and of all the privileges of 
Christendom, and can we have tellowship 
with them, or with the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, or with Jesus Christ in his sufferings, 
and not do all we can, by our charities and 
efforts and prayers, to aid them in their 
work? They hear the cry of hundreds of 
millions in all the gloominess of spititual 
death, and in all the gross darkness of Pa- 
§anism, calling for help—for the privileges 
we enjoy, for the precious blessings we have 
the means of sending them. They echd 
the cry in our ears. It. pierces their in- 
most souls, © that it may penetrate our 
hearts!” 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 

After the Senate had been éalled to or- 
der on Friday last, Mr. Mills, of Massachu- 
setts, rose and said, that the Vice President, 
(Mr. Calhoun,) being present, he proposed 
that Mr. Jackson, of ‘Tennessee; beirig the 
oldest Senator now present, should admin- 
istet to him the oath of office. This being 
assented to, the oath of office was accord- 
ingly administered tothe Vice President by 
the General; after which ceremony, he 
took the Chair as President of the Senate. 
A short time afterwards, he rose, and ad- 
dressed the Senate as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Senate: 


I feel deeply the responsibility of the sta- 
tiori; to which, as tlie presiding officer of 
this body I have been called by the voice 
of my fellow citizens, 

To no other branch of the Government 
has the constitution assigned powers more 
various or important than to the Senate. 
Without iritending to examine eithet their 
extent or character, I may be permitted to 
remark, that, while the other branches are 
confined, with few exceptions, to what may 
be considered their apptopriate powers, to 
this body enly is granted a participation in 
all the different powers of the Govern- 
ment—Legislative, Executive, and Judici- 
ary. 

In its Legislative character, it partakes, 
with the House of Representatives, in all of 
the powers vested in Congress, excepting 
that of originating revenue bills: in its 
Executive, it holds an important coutrol 
over the powers of appointing to office and 
forming treaties; and, in its Judiciary, it 
constitutes the court before which all offi- 
cers of the Government may be held ac- 
countable for an honest discharge of duty ; 
while, from its peculiar character, as the 
Representative of the States, it is emphati- 
cally the guardian of their rights and sove- 
reignty. 

It must be apparent that, on a wise and 
virtuous exercise of these important pow- 
ers, the success of our free and happy sys- 
tem of government, in no small degree, de- 
pends. We, accordingly, find the framers 
of our constitution have bestowed the great- 
est attention on the organization of this bo- 
dy: and with such happy success, that it is 
as admirably adapted to the discharge of 
each of its various and dissimilar functions, 
as if any particular one only, instead of ail, 
had been the sole object of its creation. 
So fortunate, indeed, is its structure, in eve- 
ry respect, that even time, instead of im- 
pairing, has the opposite effect, of remedy- 
ing what might, at first, be considered the 
only defectin the body. At the formation 
of the government, the members of the 
Senate were, probably, too few to attract 
the full confidence of the people, and there- 
by give to it that weight in the system 
whith the constitution intended. ‘This de- 
fect has, however, been happily removed 
by an extraordinary growth. In the short 
space of thirty-six years, the original num- 
ber of States and Senators will be more 
than doubled. 


I feel, gentlemen, that I owe an apology 
for touching on subjects which must be 
familiar to this enlightened body, and also 
for adding, what must be known to all, 
that a successful discharge of the duties as- 
signed by the Constitution to the Senate 
must depend, notwithstanding the skill of 
its organization, almost wholly on the pat- 
riotism and wisdom of the members. These 
high attributes, I however feel assured, 
from past and present experience, will never 
be wanting in the members of this body. 


In fulfilling your important functions, 
something will depend om the skill and 
impartiality of the presiding officer. In re- 
gard to the former, I can promise nothing. 
[ am without experience, which only can 
give the requisite skill in presiding, and 
feel that I must often throw myself on your 
indulgence, 1 shall, however, endeavour to 
comensate for the want of skill by the most 
rigid impartiality. In this office, 1 shall 
regard only the Senate and its duties, and I 
shall strive with a feeling of ae (in the 
station, I trust not reprehensible,) to pre- 
serve the high character already attained 
by the Senate for dignity and wisdom, and 
to elevate it, if possivle, still higher in the 
public esteem. 


— 


THE INAUGURATION, 


In our last paper we gave a brief account 
of the ceremonies of the inauguration. We 
copy, from the National Intelligencer, the 
following interesting particulars : 

‘Towards 12 o’clock, the military, consist- 
ing of General and Staff Officers; and the 
Volunteer Companies of the 1st and 2d Le- 
gion, received the President at his resi-. 
dence, with his predecessor, and several 
officers of the Government. ‘The cavalry 
led the way, and the procession moved in 
very handsome the music of 


thousands of citizens. The 
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" 
attended on horseback by the Marshal, 
with his assistants for the day, distinguish- 
ed by blue Badges, Sc. On arriving at the 
Capitol, the President, with his escort, was 
received by the Marine corps, under the 
command of Col. Henderson, stationed in 
line in frout of the Capitol, whose excellent 
band of music saluted the Presidents on 
their entrance into the Capitol. 

Within the Hall, the sofas between the 
columns, the entire space of the circular 
lobby without, the bar, the spacious prome- 
nade in the rear of the Speaker’s chair, 
and the three outer rows of the member's } 
seats, were all occupied with a splendid 
array of heauty and fashion. On the left, 
the Diplomatic Corps, .in the costume of 
their respective couits, occupied the places 
assigned them, on the innermost range of 
seats, immediately before the steps which 
lead to the chair. The officers of our own 
Army and Navy were seen dispersed among 
the greups of ladies, exhibiting that most 
appropriate and interesting of associations, 
valour guarding beauty. Chairs were placed 
in front of the Clerk’s table, on the semi- 
circle within the member’s seats, for the 
Judges of the Supreme Court. ‘The hour 
of twelve arrived, and expectation was on 
uptoe-the march of the troops, announced 
by the band of the marine corps, was 
heard without; and many a waving plume 
and graceful head within beat time to the 
martial sounds, The galleries, though fill- 
ed to overflowing, were remarkable for the 
stillness and decorum which (with a very 
few exceptions) prevailedy ; 

At 20 minutes past twelve, the Marshals 
male their appearance in blue scarfs, suc- 
ceeded by the officers of both Houses of 
Congress, who inttoduced the President 
elect. He was followed by the venerable 
E.x-President and family, by the Judges of 
the Supreme Coort, in their robes of office, 
and the Members of the Senate, preceded 
by the Vice President, with a number of 
members of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Adams, in a plain suit of black, ascend- 
ed the steps to the Speaker’s chair; and 
took his seat. The Chief Justice was 
placed in front of the clerk’s table, having 
b¢tore him another table, on the floor of the 
Hall, on the opposite side of which sat the 
remaining Judges, with their faces towards 
the chair: Silence having been proclaimed, 
and the doors of the Hall closed, Mr. Adams 
rose and read, with a clear and deliberate 
articulation; the address which will be 
found in another part of this paper. The 
time occupied by the delivery of this ad- 
dress, was about forty minutes. As soon as 
the last sentence was pronounced, a gene- 
ral plaudit; commencing in the galleries, 
but extending, in a degree, throughout the 
whole of the assembly, continued for some 
minutes. The President Electthen de- 
seended from the chair, and placing himself 
on the right hand of the Judge’s table, re- 
ceived from the Chief Justice; a volume of 
the Laws of the United States, from which 
he read, in a loud and clear voice, the oath 
of office: at the close of which; the plau- 
dits were fepeéated, mingled with cheers 
from the spectators who filled the galleries, 
and immediately fellowed by the discharge 
of a salute of artillery: 

The congratulations which then poured 
in from every side, occupied the hands, and 
could not but reach the heart of the Presi- 
dent. The meeting between him and his 
venerated predecessor had in it something 
peculiarly affecting. General Jackson; we 
were pleased to observe, was among the 
earliest of those who took the hand of the 
President; and their looks and deport- 
ment towards each other were a rebuke 
to that littleness of party spirit, which 
can see no merit in a rival, and feel no joy 
in the honour of a competitor. Shortly af 
ter one o’clock, the procession commenced 


before the clustering groups which had 
crowded every seat and avenue completely 
retired. 


The President was then escorted back 
as he came, and on his arrival at his resi- 
dence, received the compliments and re- 
spects of a great number of gentlemen and 
ladies who called upon him, who also gene- 
rally paid their respects at the Mansion oc- 
cupied by the Ex-President. 

THE SENATE, 

Having concluded the business of their 
extra session, adjourned on Wednesday last, 
at three o’clock, sine die. 

Previous to the adjournment, the Vice 
President, according to usage, retired from 
the Chair of the Senate; when 

Mr. Gaillard was re-elected President of 
the Senate frotempore. The votes were, 
for Mr. Gaillard 27, scattering 7. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS, 

We understand that the following nomi- 
nations, made by the President on Saturday 
last, were on Monday consented to by the 
Senate. 

Henry Cray, of Kentucky, to be Secre- 
tary of State. 

Ricuarp Rusu, of Pennsylvania, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

James Barbour, of Virginia, Secretary 
of War. . 

Mr. SourHarD, the Secretary of the 
Navy, has been appointed, by the President, 
to be Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
until the arrival of Mr. Rush. 


APPOINTMENTS 
By the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

* Alex. H. Everett, of Massachusetts, Mi- 
nister to Spain. ee 

Joel R. Poinsett, of South Carolina; Minis- 
ter to Mexico. 

C. Hughes, Charge d’Affaires to the Ne- 
therlands. : 

Thomas L: L. Brent, Charge d’Affaires to 
Lisbon, (Portugal.) 

Wa. C. Somerville, to be Charge d’Af- 
faires to Sweden. . 
John M. Forbes, to be Charge d’ Affaires to 
Buenos Ayres. ; 


Janeiro, (Brazil.) 





leaving the Hall ; but it was nearly an hour | 


aa 


appointed Consul at Rio Janeifti,stice Mr: 
Raguet. 
Lieutenant Colonel Roget Jones trad teen 
appointed Adjutant General of the Army 
of the United States; 
George Izard, (formerly a General in the 
Army) has been appointed Gevernor of the 
Territory of Arkansas. 
Caspar W. Weaver has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Cumberland Road: 
Edward Humphreys to be Rectiver of 
—— Moneys for the District of Kaskas- 
ja. 

Guy W. Smith to be Receiver of Public 
Moneys for the District of Palestine. 
John Hughes, of Louisiana, to be Register 
of the Land Office for the District of Gua: 
chita. 
Alexander Pope to be Register of the 
Land Office for the District of Cahaba. 
Willys Silliman to be Register of the 
Land Office for the Distiict of Zanesville. 
William Christie to be Register of the 
Land Office for the District of St. Louis. 
Henry Bay to be Receiver of Public 
Moneys for the District of Ouachita, 
Joseph Kitchell, to be Register of the 
Land Office for the District of Palestine: 
Joseph Hull, of Connecticut, to be Navy 
Agent for the port of Middletown: 
George Harrison, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Navy Agent for the port of Philadelphia. 
James Riddle, of Delaware, to be Navy 
Agent for the port of New-Castle. 
James Beatty, of Maryland, to be Navy 
Agent for the port of Baltimore. 
John Raiidall, of Maryland, to be Navy 
Agent for the port of Annapolis. 
John P. Henry, of Georgia, to be Navy 
Agent for the port of Savannah. 

NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 
The following is a list of promotions in 
the Navy; confirmed by the Senate of the 
United Statés last week, viz: 

To be Caftains:—Robert Henley, Stephen 
Cassin, James Renshaw, Thomas Brown; 
Charles C. B. Thompson, Alex. S. Wads- 
worth, George W. Rodgers, Geo. C. Read, 
Henry E, Ballard: 

To be Masters Commandant:—Lawrence 
Kearney, Foxall A. Parker, Edward R: 
M’Call, Daniel Turner, David Conner, Jobri 
Gallagher, Thomas H. Stevens. 


TREATIES. 


Thetreaty lately concluded between Com: 
missioners of the United States on the one 
part, and the Creek Indians on the other, 
for the cession of lands within the limits of 
the State of Georgia, has been confirmed 
by the Senate. 

The Senate has also advised and consetit- 
ed to the ratification of the General Conven- 
tion of Peace, Amity, Navigation and Com- 
meree, recently concluded with the Repub- 
lic of Colombia, by our Minister resident 
at Bogota. 

The treaty recently concluded by our 
Minister residing at Bogota, with the Co- 
lumbian government, for the suppression 
of the Slave Trade, has been rejected by 
the Senate. 


DIPLOMATIC; 


His Excellency C. D. E. J, Bangeman 
Huygens, has been appointed by his Majes- 
ty the King of the Netherlands, his Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the United States, and was to set out on 
his embassy in the course of the present 
month. 


COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

On Monday last, an office was operied, on 
the Pennsylvania Avenue, not far East of 
the Presidential Mansion, for tratisacting 
the business of the Colonization Society, 
where the Resident Agent (Rev. R. Gur- 
ley) will attend, every day, from 11 to 3 
o’clock. This is astep which we are glad 
to see announced, and which will facilitate 
and methodize the business of the Society, 
at the same time that it will accommodate 
the friends of the undertaking. 


PUBLIC FAST. 


The Governor of Cornectitut has ap- 
painted Friday, the first day of April next, 
to be observed throughout the State, asa 
day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. 


—_o 


ORDINATIONS. 


Ordaified, at Milford, (N. H.) on the 12th, 
of January, Rev. SamugL Everett. In- 
troductoi'y prayer and sermon, 7 Rev. 
Elisha Andrews, of Princeton, Massachu- 
setts. Ordairing prayer, by Rev. William 
Elliott, of Mason. Charge, by Rev. Ezra 
Willmarth, of Ware. Right hand of fel- 
lowship,by Rev. John Parkhurst, of Chelms- 
ford ; and a prayer, by Rev. Mi-. 
chael Carleton, of Hopkinton. 


eee 


MARRIED, 


In Bdgefield district, (S.C.) on the 23d of 
December last, by the Rev. Wm. J. Brantley, 
of Augusta, (Ga.) the Rev. Basiz Manxy, to 
Miss Saran M. Ruputen, daughter of Zebulon 
Rudulph, Esq. of the former place. 


DIED, 
In town, on the 4th inst. Dr. Jotix 
Harnison, of the United States Navy; 


At his seat in Medford, on Tuesday, the Ist 


‘ 


ewes Joun Buooxs, aged 73; one of the 
Condy Raguet, Charge d’Affaires at Rio| Governor of the State of 


patriots of the Revolution, and late 
Massaclitsetts. 
At Berlin, Delaware county, Ohio, on the 





Jeremy Robinson, of Virginia, has been | Sth of February, Jessen Bates, Beg. aged 60. 
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Poctry. 


From the Christian Mirror. 
LINES, 

Composed at Church by an aged deaf lady, and 

written on her return home. 
If seated in the house of God, 
1 wish in vain to hear, 
No sentence from the speaker's lips 
Can pierce the obstructed ear. 


Then if my Saviour speak within, 
How sweet to hear his voice, 

I feast apon his precious word, 
And all my powers rejoice. 

Or if sequestered from his house, 
I spend his day at home ; 

If Jesus visits -my retreat, 

*Tis sweet to be alone. 


Qr, if surrounded by my friends, 

No soothing voice I hear, 

"Tis sweet to turn my thoughts within 
And find my Saviour near. 

















If tossing on a restless bed, 

From side to side I roll, 

How sweet is one refreshing glimpse 
Of Jesus to my soul! 


When o’er this wretched bleeding world 
I cast my weeping eyes, 

Tow sweet to think that Jesus lives, 
And reigns above the skies. 


Lives to exert his healing power. 
On Adam’s guilty race, 

And renovate a sinful world 

By his all conquering grace. 


Leena 
PRisccllany. 
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From the Boston Spectator. 
LITERARY NOTICE. 


The Book of the Church. By Rozert 
Sovruer, Poet Laureate, ce. From the 
second London Edition. Boston, lWeils S 
Lily. 

The author of this work has devoted his 
pen to the discussion of almost every sub- 
ject of knowledge, and has the good fortune, 
notwithstanding tne sneers of rivals and 9% 
critics, to obtain popuiarity in each. His 
ready style and happy art of giving an air 
of novelty to narratives, the hundredth time 
repeated, peculiarly quality him for the 
composition of works compiled, like this, 
from the materials of otiers. And no one 
will rise from its perusal, without acknow- 
fledging its interest, and gating instruction 
from its contents. Those, however, who 
differ in opiniou from the author on the doc- 
trines and polity of the Caurch of England, 
will occasionally douvt or deny his state 
ments, and perhaps allow no merit to the 
temperin which they are given. Such has 
been the reception of these volumes in 
Engiand, and here they cam expect no 
better. 

The author has traced the history of the 
English church, from the introduction of 
Christianity, to its full cstablishment under 
William and Mary, The -»aracter of that 
reli;ion which the early inhabitants of Eng- 
land professed, will at once interest our 
reacers, and afford a fair specimen of the 
composition of this work. 

Their priests, tue Druids, are said to 
bave retained the bchef of one supreme 
God, all-wise, ali- mighty, all-merciful, from 
whom all things which have life proceed. 
They heid, also, the immortality of the soul ; 
whatever else thev taught was deceit or 
vanity. Thus, it is said, they believed that 
the soul began to exist in the meanest in- 
sect, and proceeded through all the lower 
orders of existence, ascending at each new 
birth, to a higher form, till arrived at its 
human stage ; this, according to their philo- 
sophy, being necessary, that it might col- 
lect during its progress, the properties and 
powers of animal life. Uhis lower state 
was a state of evil; but there could be no 
sin there, because there could be fo choice, 
and therefore death was ulways a passage 
to a gher step of being. But when the 
gcui bad reached the human forn, it then 
possessed the knowledge of good-and evil, 
for man is born to make his cnoice between 
them ; he 1s born also to expericace chaie 
and suffering, these being the conditions of 
humauity. ‘The soul, thus elevated, became 
respor sible, and if it bad chosen eval instead 
of good, returned aficr death to the state vi 
evil, and was condemned to an inferior 
grade of animal life, iow in proportion to 
the debasement whereto it had reduced it- 
self. But they who had chosen the better 
part, which it is free for all to choose, pass- 
ed into a state from whence it was not pos- 
Sibie to tall ; fur when death had delivered 
them from the body, evil had power over 
them no- ionger, because they had experi- 
enced it, and knew that it was evil; and 
they were no longer subject to suffering, 
heither to change ; but continuing the same 
in goodness and in heavenly affections, they 
increas¢d in kuo™ Icdge, and thereby in hap- 
piness, through ail eternity. They believed 
aiso that the beatifiec soul retained the love 

“of its country and its kind;'and that the 

Spirits gj the good sumetimes returned to 
earth, and became prophets among man- 
kind, that they might assist their brethren, 
and by teaching them heavenly things, op- 
pose the power of Cythraul, or tlie evil 
one. 


These were but the conceits of imagina- 
tion ; and they who impose upon the peopie 
their Own imaginations, however innocent, 
prepare the way -for the devices of deoit 
and wickedness. Good men may have min- 
pied these fancies with the truth ; bad ones 
feigned that there were other gods besides 
Him in whom we live and move and have 
our being ; ‘Teutates, whom they called the 
father, and Taranis the thunderer, Hesus 
the god of battle, aud Andraste the goddess of 
victory ; Hu the mighty, by whoin it is be- 
“lieved thai Noah, the second parent of the 
human race is intended; Ceriden, a god- 
dess in whose rites the preservation of man- 
kind in the ark was figured ; and Beal or 
Beiinus, . . . for the Phevicians had introduc- 
ed the worship of their Baal. By favour of 

false gods, the Druids: tu 
: events, and as 


le, at the beginning of winter, extin- 
guish all their fires on one day, and kindle 
them from the sacred fire of the Druids, 
which would make the house fortunate for 
the ensuing year: and if any man came 
who had not paid his yearly dues, they re- 
fused to give him a spark, neither durst any 
of his neighbours relieve him; nor might 
he himself procure fire by any other means, 
so that he and-his family were deprived of 
it till he had discharged the uttermost of 
his debt. They erected also great stones so 
cunningly fitted one upon another, that if 
the upper one were touched im a certain 
place, though only with a finger, it would 
rock ; whereas no strength of man might 
avail to move it if applied to any other part: 
hither they led those who were accused of 
any crime, and under pretence that the 
gods would by this form of trial, manifest 
the guilt or innocence of the party, directed 
him where to touch and make the proof: 
and thus at their discretion they either ab- 
solved'the accused or made them appear 
guilty. 

The mistletoe, the seed whereof is eaten 
and voided by the birds, and thus convey- 
ed from Ghe tree to another, they affected 
to hold in veneration. When it was 
discovered growing upon an oak, upon 
which tree itis rarely to be found, the Dru- 
ids went thither with great solemnity, and 
all things were made ready for sacrifice and 
for feasting —E'wo white bulls were fasten- 
ed by their horns to the tree ; the officiating 
priest ascended, and cut the mistletoe with 
a golden knife ; otifers stood below to re- 
ceive it ina white woollen cloth, and it was 
carefully preserved, that water, wherein it 
had been steeped, might be administered to 
men, as an antidote against poison, and to 
cattle for the sake of making them fruitful. 
The sacrifice was then performed. The 
best and most beautiful of the flocks and 
herds were selected for this purpose. The 
victim was divided into three parts ; one was 
consumed as a burnt offering ; he who made 
the offering feasted upon another, witi his 
friends; and the third was the portion of 
the Druids. In this wise did they dclude 
the people. Byt they had worse rites than 
these, and were guilty of greater abomina- 
tions. They were notorious, above the 
priests of every other idolatry, for the prac 
tice of pretended magic; they made the 
people pass through the fire in honour of 
Beal ; and they offered up the life of man 
in sacrifice, saying that when the victim 
was smitten with the sword, they could dis- 
cover events which were to come by the 
manner in which he fell, and the flowing oi 
his blood and the quivering of his body in 
the act of death. When a chief was af- 
fiicted with sickness, they sacrificed a hu- 
man victim, because they said the contin- 
wance of his life might be purchased if 
another life were offered up as its price ; 
and imlike manner, men were offered up 
when any calamity befel the people, and 
when they were about to engage in war. 
Naked women, stained with the dark blue 
d,e of woad, assisted at tiese bloody rites. 
On great occasions, a huge figure in the rude 
hikeness of man, was made of wicker-work, 
and filled with men: as many as were con- 
demned to death for their offences were put 
into it; but if these did not suffice to fill the 
image, the innocent were thrust in, aid 
they surrounded with straw and wood, and 
set fire to it, and consumed it, with all 
whom it contained. 

At some future time, when our columns 
will admit, we may select a sketch of the 
Scandinavian mythology, which the Danes 
brought with them to England: the articles 
will together show our obligations to Chris- 
tianity, by the depth of gloom and supersti- 
tion fromm which it has delivered us. 

The history of the introduction and in- 
crease of the Papal supremacy in the En- 
glish church is well told, and deeply inter- 
esting. But the distance of England from 
Rome preserved her in a great measure, 
from that subservience to its doctrines and 
discipline, to which other nations submitted. 
Hence the change, produced in England by 
the Reformation, was far less than any 
other Protestant country. The people, con 
sequently were not impressed with that 
thorough detestation for the Catholic name, 
which elsewhere barred all way to a return. 
Hence a few impredent and ill-advisec 
measures of Edward the 6th prepared the 
way for Mary’s triumphant restoration of 
the former dynasty. But her persecutions 
revealed more fully the tendency of her 
theology, and Elizabeth’s prudent system, 
rendered more successful by the mad vio- 
lence of her enemies, sealed the fate of the 
Papal power and influence in Engiand. 

We would willingly stop here, but the 
subsequent events afford a lesson which ru- 
lers ought never to forget. The little 
change, made in the forms of worship, was 
to some a subject of honest dissent from the 
new establishment. They were through 
several reigns, oppressed by many laws, till 
under Charles ist they triumphed. During 
the Commonwealth, they were in their tarn 
persecutors, and were overthrown by the 
reaction. No where was the natural ten- 
dency of religious intolerance ever better 
illustrated. Southey’s ‘Book’ gives us 
sketches at length of the great men most 
acuive in the several changes. His charac- 
ter on the Catholic leaders are generally 
candid and palliative—of Sir Thomas More, 
for instance. ‘he Episcopal leaders are 
ably and zealously defended—even Laud 
stands almost immaculate in these pages. 
he Puritans are too often caricatured. 
The authority of Lord Clorendon, respect- 
ing Characters and events, is now too weak 
tv convince all readers, though Hume calls 
bim ‘honcst,’ and Southey guotes him as 
decisive authority. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM HAYTI. 


From the Rev. Loring D. Dewey, to one 
of the Editors of the New-York O6- 
server. 


Port Puat, January 24th, 1825, 


My Dear Sir—I am happy ‘to address 
you again, for 1 can commanicate intelli- 
gence which I know you wiil rejoice to re- 
ceive. We sziled from Samana on the 15th, 
having received Mr. Granville on board with 
several passengers destined for this place, 
and other places down the island. Beforel 
left Samana, J prosecuted as mach as pos- 
sible, the objects for which I came out, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing arrangements 
made for the meeting of the emig c 
the Sabbath, and for the catablishunent of 
two Sab'iath Schools at convenient pla 





ems considerably sea 


ot mect regularly 


The country there is new, and the settle- 
attered po ns r 


from the want of good roads, and other con- 
veniences for assembling together. I trust, 
however, that religious service will be main- 
tained every Sabbath, and the Sabbath 
schools attended. I had time only to com- 
mence the Sabbath schools, and could not, 
as I wished, see them fally organized, but I 
had the satisfaciton of finding some capa- 
ble and worthy men who engaged in the 
object with muclt interest. I had the plea- 
sure too, before I left, of seeing many of 
them on their plantations, already bringing 
the earth to yield her increase, and others 
who told me with pleasure what they had 
done; that already they had planted gar- 
dens, and in some the plants are already up, 
ane flourishing ; and most of them express- 
ed their full satisfaction with their situation 
and prospects. And well may they be 
satisfied ; for never before were emigrants 
furnished with such advantages: brought 
to the country without expense to them- 
selves, im comfortable vessels; furnished 
with provisions and medicines on their pas- 
sage ; received with open arms by the in- 
habitants, and conducted by the. officers of 
the government to houses that have been 
either procured for them, or built expressly 
for their accommodation ; provisions dealt 
out to them in abundance, axd this for four 
months, or longer if necessary before they 
can have raised their own ; three acres of 
land given to each individual, old and young. 
They have liberty to choose not merely the 
region where they will settle, but for the 
most part the very acres which they will 
cultivate ; and when the land is selected, a 
man is appointed for every twelve to teach 
them the manner of planting the cane, cof- 
fee, and other plants; medical aid, when 
necessary, is furnished them gratis; also 
tools, to some extent, and even money and 
clothing to the destitute, and a thousand 
littke attentions when sick, that cannot be 
enumerated. They can, also, if they pre- 
i fer, go on to plantations which are stocked 
and provided with implements of husbandry, 
at a fair rent or for one half the produce. 
his is a privilege of great benefit, where 
the emigrant has not the means of a good 
supply of tools and stock for his land, 
as he cap by this opportunity to rent, obtain 
them. 

Nof is this all. Emigrants who are able, 
can buy geod laud very cheap in ail the 
Spanish fpart of the island. At first, lands 
could be bought near the city of Samana 
with considerable improvements and nu- 
merous coffee trees npon them for 25 cents 
an acre, but the price rose to a doilar while 
I wasthere. Some very good purchases 
have already been made. The inducements 
for settling in this place are in every im- 
portant respect, the same as at Samana. 
Samana has some advantages; it has a far 
better harbour, and fewer natives; but Port 
Plat is more improved, and perhaps is more 
healthy. 

Make now, a calculation of what this 
th:ce acres will produce for the emigrant. 
Suppose he plants one acre to coffee, half 
an acre to sugar cane, half aa acre to corn, 
halfan acre to sweet potatoes, yams and 
bananas, tle remaining half acre is occu- 
pied with his buildings ard garden. Fruit 
trees of various Kinds, yielding an abundant 
supply, can be pianted about the whole 
sithout injury to the crops. The acre of 
coffee will contain 1210 trees, which will 
produce trom three to ten pounds of coffee 
each, the fourth year from the seed; and 
preduce a half crop in 18 months or two 
years after planting, and till this ume, corn 
oF potatoes can be cultivated among it, with 
advaitoge to the coffve. The 1210 trees will 
yield at an average of 4 pounds each tree, 
which lam told is very low, 4840. His half 
acre of corn will produce 4 crops in 4 
year, which, at the low rate of 30 bushels 
per acre, will amount to 60 busifels. His 
half acre of potatoes and yams will yield 
500 bushels, and bananas enough for a fam- 
y. He may also have a plat of tobacco in 
ius garden. His corn stocks, ground sugar 
cane and the tops, wili feed a horse, two 
cows and his hugs. His poultry will hve 
about the house at almost no expense. De- 
ducting 40 pounds: of coffee and about one 
quarter of the remainder of his produce 
(not reckoning the products of his cows and 
poultry) for waste and consumption by him- 
self, and you have the following result: 
4800 pounds of coffee at the low- 

est price of $8 per 100 pounds, 

(and ts often $10 in the island) 

is 
50 bushels of corn at 50 cents per 
busiel 
400 do. potatoes and yams, at 20 
cents per bushel 
2000 pounds of tovacco at $6 per 
100 pounds 


ys 


$384 
25 
80 


120 
609 
100 


Leaves $509 
besides his garden, which in vegetables 
may be very profitable. At present, po- 
tatoes are selling in this market for $2 the 
bushels tobacco $9 the 100 pounds ; sugar 
12 the 100 pounds ; corn 75 cts. a bushel, 
An acre of potatoes here will yield four 
times the quantity of an acre in America, 
and corn more than this ; for three crops are 
often seen in different stages of growth at 
the same time, on the same ground, and in 
this way twelve crops may be taken off in 
one year, Rice and wheat are equally pro- 
ductive. ‘Two crops of cotton are gathered 
ayear. Cacao is as profitable as coffee, 
and indigo grows here as well as ia any 
part of the world. Three acres here, chen, 
will be as valuable as 15 or 20 in America, 
north of the Potomac. If an emigrant has 
a wife, he has six acres, and the use of the 
land for his children, three acres each, till 
they are of age, all this immediately, be- 
sides twelve acres more when he becomes a 
citizen. 


How immense then are the advantages 
offered them, if industrious! I am telling 
what I have ‘seen and have obtained trom 
many Americans, French, Spanish, Scotch 
and German gentlemen, All the Ameri- 
cans here, say, the best advantages are be- 
fore them. Asto government, they will 
have every protection possible, and every 
encouragement. It is in earnest, I assure 
you; and as to danger from France, I feel 
assured there is none. I have read the ne- 

ciation, and it ap most honourable to 

e Haytiens. The latest news here is that 
a Commissioner is to come out from France 
f to conclude the treaty of commerce, 

Ss rest el. say a word, till 
a 2 ae te French Government 

- all ki claim er power ov 

and acknowledge its Tedepen: 


Re. 


Deduct for duties 





dence ; and if this is not soon cone, every 
French vessel is to be driven from the 
island, under whatever colours she may 
enter, and France has a great trade here. 
This Government is in earnest. Mr. Gran- 
ville is my informant. I have found every 
satisfactidn among the emigrants thus far. 
At the Cape they have had some inconve- 
niences to encounter, but they will be reme- 
died as soon as Mr. Granville arrives there, 
which will be next week. We sail from 
here to-morrow. 


Slave Trade. 
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Report of the Committee to.whom was re- 
ferred so much of the President’s Mes- 
sage, of the 7th December last, as relates 
to the Supifaression of the Slave Trade. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 16, 1825. 
Concluded. 


By an instruction to the Committee on 
the suppression of the Slave Trade, of the 
15th of January, 1822, the same subject was 
a third time brought directly before the 
House of Representatives. ‘The instruction 
called the attention of the Committee to the 
present condition of the African slave trade ; 
to the defects of any of the existing laws 
for its suppression ; and to their appropri- 
ate remedies, In the report made in obe- 
dience to this instruction, on the 12th of 
April, 1822, the committee state, that, after 
having consulted all the evidence within 
their reach, they are brought tothe mourn- 
ful conclusion, that the traffic prevailed to 
a greater extent thanever, and with increas- 
ed malignity ; that its total suppression, or 
even sensible dimination, cannot be expect- 
ed from the separate and disunited efforts 
of one or more states, so long us a single 
flag remains to cover it from detection and 
punishment. They renew, therefore, as the 
only practicable and efficient remedy, the 
concurrence of the United States with the 
maritime powers of Europe, in a modified 
and reciprocal exercise of the right of 
search. 

In closing their report, the committee 
add, in effect, that they * cannot doubt, that 
the people of America have the intelligence 
to distinguish between the right of search- 
ing a neutral on the high seas,.m time of 
war, Claimed by some belligerants, and that 
mutual, restricted, and peaceful concession, 
by treaty, suggested by the committee; and 
which is demanded im the name of suffering 
humanity.” The committee had before in- 
timated, that the remedy which they re- 
commended to the House of Representa- 
tives, presupposed the exercise of the au- 
thority of another department of the Go- 
vernment ; and that objections to the exer- 
cise of this authority, in the mode which 
they had presumed to suggest, had hitherto 
existed in that department. Their report 
closéd with a resolution, differing in no 
other respect from that of the preceding 
session, than that it did not require the con- 
currence of the Senate, for the reason al- 
ready suggested. 

The report and resolution were referred 
to a Committee of the Whole, and never 
farther considered. 

After a delay tiil the 20th of the succeed- 
ing February, a resolution was submitted to 
the House, which was evidently a part of 
the same system of measures, for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, which had been 
begun by the act of the 3d of March, 1819, 
and followed up by the connected series of 
reports and resolutions which the committee 
have reviewed, and which breathe the 
same spirit. 

This resolution, in proposing to make the 
Slave trade piracy, by the consent of man- 
kind, sought to supplant by a-measure of 
greater rigour, the qualifiec international 
exchange of the right of search for the ap- 
prehension of the African slave dealer, and 
the British system of mixed tribunals cre- 
ated for his trial and punishment; a sys- 
tem of which experience and the recent ex- 
tension of the traffic, that it sought to limit, 
had disclosed the entire inefficacy. 

The United States had already establish- 
ed the true denomination and grade of this 
offence, by a municipal law. The resolu- 
tion contemplated, asdid the report which 
accompanied and expounded that law, the 
extension of its principle, by negotiation, to 
the code of all nations. 

It denounced the authors of this stupen- 
dous iniquity as the enemies of the human 
race, and armed all men with authority to 
detect, pursue, and punish them. 

Such a measure, to succeed to its fullest 
extent, must have a beginning somewhere. 
Commencing with the consent of any two 
States, to regard it as binding on themseives 
only, it would, by the gradual accession ef 
others, enlarge the sphere of its operation, 
until it embraced, as the resolution contem- 
plated, all the maritime powers of the civi- 
lized world. 

While it involved of necessity the visit 
and search of piratical vessels, as ded/izerunt 
rights against the common enemies of man, 
it avoided all complexity, difficulty, and de- 
lay, in the seizure, condemmation, and pun- 
ishment, of the pirate himself. It made.no 
distinction in favour of those pirates who 
prey upon the property, against those who 
seize, torture, and kill, or consign to inter- 
minabie and heredjtary slavery, the persons 
of their enemies. 

Your committee are at a loss for the 
foundation of any such discrimination. It is 
believed, that the most ancient piracies con- 
sisted in converting innocent captives into 
slaves; and those were not attended with 
the destruction of one-third of their vic- 
tims, by loathsome confinement and mortal 
disease. 

While the modern, therefore, accords 
with the ancient denomination of this crime, 
its punishment is not disproportionate to its 
‘guilt, It has robbery and murder for. its 
mere accessories, and muistens one con- 
tinent with blood and tears, in order to curse 
another, by slow consuming ruin, physical 
and moral, ; 
‘One high consolation attends upon the 
new remedy for this frightful and prolific 
evil. If once successful, it will for ever re- 
main so, antil, being unexerted, its very ap- 
Pieuoowa be found in history alone. 

Can it be doubted, that, if ever legitimate 
commerce shall supplant the source of this 
evil in Africa, anda reliance on other sup- 
plies of labour its use elsewhere, a revival 
of the slave trade will be as i 
a8 a reversion to barbarism after 4 
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